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REVERENT in concept 
and execution... 


Like their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
master chandlers in the Will & Baumer plant 
practice the art of candle making as in the days 
of the guilds. 

Patiently and painstakingly they dip Will & 
Baumer beeswax candles by hand. Each artisan 
is fully grounded in Rubrical requirements . . . 
each is proudly conscious that the product of 
his hands is destined for altars throughout the 
world. 

Modern technology, we firmly believe, can 
never supplant Will & Baumer’s devoted crafts- 
manship—craftsmanship that’s reverent in con- 
cept and execution. 


WA é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
The pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
SYRACUSE @ BOSTON © NEW YORK e@ CHICAGO 
MONTREAL @ LOS ANGELES 









TAPERLITE dinner candles help to make the 
home the social axis for entertaining and cul- 
tured enjoyment. Buy Taperlites in the con- 
venient ““Two-Pack”, at your leading 
merchants. A Will & Baumer product. 


CANDLE CRAFTSMEN FOR NEARLY A HUNDRED YEARS 
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Voters should vote 

A statement from the White House on August 7 
called attention to the fact that talking about the 
November elections and doing nothing about regis- 
tration is putting the cart before the horse. “Amer- 
icans are mighty proud of their democratic system of 
government,” said the President, “but when it comes 
to voting, many countries put us to shame.” Some 
figures offered by the President amptly bore out his 
point. In 1948 only 51 per cent of the eligible voters 
in this country went to the polls. Comparison with 
other countries makes the figure look pretty bad. In 
the last general election in France, 75 per cent of the 
eligibles voted; in Italy, 89 per cent; in Canada, 75 
per cent; in Japan, 71 per cent; in Israel, 72 per cent; 
in Sweden, 80 per cent; in England, 83 per cent; and 
in the last election in Belgium, 90 per cent of the 
voters went to the polls. Admittedly there are special 
circumstances to account for the high turn-out in 
some of these countries, but Canada and Sweden at 
least offer very fair comparisons and the differential 
is 24 per cent and 29 per cent in their favor. More 
than that. There is every indication that a continuance 
of the trend of this century will bring us to an even 
lower figure. More than 73 per cent of our citizens 
voted in 1900 and more than 78 per cent of the 
eligibles voted in 1880. The President stated that at 
the beginning of this year 29 million adult Americans 
were not even registered to vote. An editorial in this 
issue (p. 494) considers the question of lowering the 
voting age to nineteen—a proposal favored by many 
leading Americans. One wonders if the extension of 
the franchise would reverse the trend toward elec- 
toral apathy, or if the infusion of new blood would 
soon be watered down to the present state of political 
anemia. 


No-smear campaigns promised 

If both Governor Stevenson and General Eisenhower 
live up to the promises they have made either per- 
sonally or through accredited representatives, the 
U. S. public will soon be treated to a phenomenon 
about as rare as an honest-to-goodness flying saucer, 
for both candidates have promised to conduct a smear- 
less campaign. When the Minnesota Republican State 
Executive Committee came up with a resolution on 
August 7 that all Republican candidates for office “re- 
buke and censor attempts to subvert the American 
tradition by appeals to prejudice, intolerance and 
bigotry,” the General promptly declared that the reso- 
lution’s principles “have been part of my belief through 
my life,” and avowed that such tactics would have 
no part in his campaigning. Soon after that, Sen. 
Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, head of the Democratic 
speakers bureau, pledged that Governor Stevenson’s 
case would be set forth “clearly, concisely and hon- 
estly, without demagoguery or smear and without 
personal attack.” Such repudiations of disgraceful 
tactics are needed, for already scandal-mongering 
papers and tongues are fanning the fires of anti- 
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Semitism, claiming that General Eisenhower is the 
puppet of rich, corrupt Jews, who are, of course, hand 
in glove with communism. Kindred attacks on Steven- 
son have not yet come to light, but they will. For 
unfortunately, all the fair-minded promises in the 
world by the two contestants cannot check the tongues 
of all their small-minded, self-elected supporters. But 
as long as the top men themselves stick to their 
promises and hold at least their leading co-workers 
to the same promises, we will witness a moderately 
clean campaign. Then if we, the lesser supporters, 
moderate our partisan zeal with the same fair-minded- 
ness, we may actually see a political campaign that 
is “whiter than white.” 


What goes on up there? 
Now, about these flying saucers. Five years ago, ob- 


servers all over the country began reporting strange 
objects seen flying through the heavens. They ranged 
in appearance from simple disks to structures resem- 
bling airliners with rows of lighted portholes. Hard- 
headed people, like the Army Air Force, for instance, 
were quick to point out that there is a lot more to be 
seen up aloft these days, what with planes, meteoro- 
logical balloons, rockets and other scientific devices. 
According to the August 8 U. S. News and World 
Report, the AAF claims that these, plus the well- 
known human ability to see things where there are 
none, can account for 80 per cent of the observed phe- 
nomena. Its hypothesis regarding the other 20 per cent 
might be flippantly summarized in two words: “hot 
air.” When layers of hot and of cold air come in con- 
tact, light and radar beams are reflected, creating 
effects similar to the well-known mirage of the desert. 
The Air Force is positive on two points: the saucers 
are not space-craft from distant planets; and they are 
not secret enemy weapons. 


Kudos, plus cash, for bureaucrats 

As our readers have cause to know, this Review 
has little sympathy for wholesale denunciations of 
the men and women who draw their paychecks from 
Uncle Sam. Some Government employes, it is true, 
have been disloyal. Some have been dishonest. Some 
are lazy and incompetent. By and large, however, the 
average bureaucrat is a faithful and diligent employe 
who is in every way the equal of his counterpart in 
private industry. Nelson Rockefeller, son of one of 
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the biggest businessmen of them all, once told Drew 
Pearson, as reported in Mr. Pearson’s column for 
August 9: 

When I first came to Washington, I had the idea 
that I could bring in private business executives 
and reform the Government overnight. However, 
I’ve been here about a year, and the longer I’m 
here the more respect I have for the average 
Government servant. In addition, I have found 
that the average Government servant is very 
conscientious—some of them remarkably efficient. 

Two weeks ago, John D. Rockefeller 3rd, brother of 
Nelson, gave tangible expression to this esteem for 
bureaucrats. He established a fund of $250,000 for 
awards to deserving Government employes. Every 
year Princeton University will select about ten bu- 
reaucrats as deserving of special mention, and these 
ten will enjoy, at Mr. Rockefeller’s expense, six 
months of educational travel or study. This novel 
method of stimulating Government efficiency deserves 
to be imitated. 


“Totalitarian” religion 

If there’s one thing this age will be remembered for, 
it is the bandying about, the misuse, the prostitution 
of certain words and slogans until they have lost all 
meaning. “Democracy” is such a word; witness the 
“people’s democracies” behind the Iron Curtain. An- 
other such word is “totalitarian,” particularly when 
it is used to pillory organized religion and especially 
the Catholic Church. Philosopher Bertrand Russell 
has a most unphilosophical penchant for using that 
adjective to characterize the Church. So has H. A. 
Overstreet, author of the best-selling The Mature 
Mind and of the recent The Great Enterprise. In an 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature (August 
2), for example, he clearly has his eye on the Church 
when he writes: 

In political totalitarianism, therefore, as in re- 
ligions, the primary virtue is orthodoxy: repeat- 
ing the authorized words; genuflecting before the 
orthodox heroes; reviling the authorized enemies; 
doing the authorized will of Party or Leader; 
avoiding unauthorized thoughts or actions. 

This is a crass and ignorant burlesque of what religion, 
and especially the Church, really is. The greatest virtue 
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in the Christian religion is charity, which is love. The 
repetition of orthodox words (he means the Creed) 
and the genuflecting before orthodox heroes (read 
“saints” ) are vain and empty if not properly motivated, 
Furthermore, love prohibits the “reviling of author. 
ized enemies.” This is the key thought to which Mr, 
Overstreet and others of his kind are purblind. A 
system that includes the concepts of authority and 
discipline (as the Church does) can still be based 
on and informed by love (as the Church is). A sys- 
tem that is totalitarian excludes love. If Mr. Over- 
street knows as little about totalitarianism as he does 
about the Church, he is a poor guide in the fight for 
freedom today. 


“The ANZUS came out right” 

The foreign-policy heads of Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States ended their three-day 
Honolulu meeting on August 6. Revealing an unsus- 
pected sense of humor, the usually staid Dean Acheson 
parried reporters’ questions with: “All the ANZUS 
came out right.” If, as the official communiqué indi- 
cates, this first meeting of the ANZUS Council re- 
stricted its business to setting up the mechanics of 
the organization and restating its primary purpose— 
defense of its three member nations—it should not 
have been too difficult to make all the answers come 
out right. To one reading between the lines, however, 
the three Foreign Ministers were well aware that the 
problem of a Pacific defense organization, ANZUS’ 
ultimate objective, is vastly complicated as compared 
to NATO, which deals with a compact land area, po- 
litically mature governments and a common culture. 
They have proceeded, therefore, with caution. 


We emphasize that we neither reached any 
decisions nor undertook any commitments re- 
garding matters of direct concern to our friends in 
the Pacific area or elsewhere. 


This was no doubt to dispel the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in different quarters during the conference. 
The opposition party in the Philippines condemned 
the ANZUS pact as “neo-colonial.” The London press 
feared that it was meant to supplant the United King- 
dom as the binding force of the Commonwealth. 
Though neither criticism is valid, both make sense 
when the whole picture of Pacific security is brought 
into focus. Having successfully formed the nucleus of 
an over-all Pacific alliance, the ANZUS Council's next 
task is to establish a broader basis of understanding 
among all the nations concerned. 


NATO divisions: how many? 

The European defense program turned upon con- 
scription last week. Only, it was not turning very 
much. At a press conference on August 11 SHAPE’s 
General Matthew B. Ridgway said that the danger of 
aggression had in no wise diminished, and declared 
that two years’ military service was a “minimum 
period” for efficiency. His words did not fall upon 
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very receptive ears. France and Italy have already 
served notice that they cannot raise their present con- 
scription time from the existing eighteen months. 
And in Belgium, the only NATO country which had 
the full twenty-four months, Socialist-inspired demon- 
strations blackmailed the Government last week 
into lopping off three months of this time. But 
U. S. Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett denied 
on August 8 that these and other difficulties mean 
that the Atlantic Pact countries will not reach the 
target set for themselves at the Lisbon Conference 
last February. Acknowledging that the United States 
itself was behind in its deliveries of arms shipments, 
he decried as defeatist the reports coming from 
abroad that the goal of fifty divisions and 4,000 air- 
planes by the end of this year would not be met. The 
Secretary pointed out that there was nothing magic 
about fifty divisions, as though security were abso- 
lutely assured with a few more, or jeopardized by a 
few less. Was he countering diffidence with optimism? 
The difficulty lay in what is called in this country a 
“manpower shortage.” If this shortage continues, it 
will only confirm the wisdom of having incorporated 
West Germany into the NATO defense system. 


The uneasy duumvirate 

Once Iran’s Senate had voted him dictatorial 
powers on August 11, Iran’s Premier Mossadegh 
loomed as one of the most powerful men in the Middle 
East. Yet the catchword going the rounds in Teheran 
was: “First comes Mossadegh and before him 
Kashani.” Ayatollah Kashani is the 80-year-old Moslem 
leader at whose bidding Iran’s street toughs, abetted 
by the equally destructive Communist thugs, break 
out in rashes of violence. Since his noisy appearance 
on the political scene he has had things his own way, 
as Mossadegh plays a subdued second fiddle to his 
lead. It was Kashani who forced Mossadegh to change 
his tune after the Premier had sought on July 26 to 
reopen the oil discussions with Britain. On August 6 
he had himself elected to the second most important 
position in the country, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. With the Shah a virtual prisoner of the Na- 
tional Front, the Kashani-Mossadegh duumvirate holds 
the fate of Iran in its hands. It is an uneasy alliance 
which will remain in control only so long as it is able 
to pay the army and the police. In the meantime the 
Communist Tudeh party lurks in the background, 
waiting for the national economy, sadly in need of oi} 
revenues, to sink from bad to worse. By August 8 there 
were hints that the two leaders realized they were 
walking a tight rope. Mossadegh again offered to 
negotiate with Britain. Kashani did not object. As a 
prelude to Mossadegh’s reported request for a $50- 
million U. S. loan, Kashani himself put an end to the 
wave of anti-Americanism by defending the presence 
of our military advisers in the country. Though Iran 
daily becomes riper for a Red coup, there is still hope 
that the threat will jolt both men into a more realistic 
frame of mind. 


PUTTING A CRIMP IN THE COMMIES 

For some three and a half years the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice has been conducting a campaign 
against the leaders of the Communist party in this 
country. Here is a résumé of its work to date. 

1. The first New York group. This is the group of 
eleven top U. S. Communists convicted October 14, 
1949 under the Smith Act of 1940 after a marathon 
nine-month trial before U. S. District Judge Harold R. 
Medina. Their conviction was upheld in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals on August 1, 1950 by Judge Learned 
Hand. The U. S. Supreme Court affirmed Judge 
Hand’s decision, June 4, 1951. This was a key deci- 
sion, since it declared constitutional the Smith Act’s 
penalizing of “teaching and advocating” the forcible 
overthrow of the U. S. Government. The eleven were 
fined $10,000 each and given jail sentences of five 
years, except for one who drew three years. Four of 
the eleven failed to surrender on the day appointed 
and forfeited $60,000 additional bail. One of the four, 
Gus Hall, was subsequently apprehended and joined 
his comrades in jail with an extra three years added 
to his sentence. 

2. The second New York group. Popularly referred 
to as “second-string” party leaders, some of the six- 
teen Communists in this group are top party personnel. 
Their trial began April 15 before Judge Edward J. 
Dimock in the same Foley Square courtroom where 
the first eleven were convicted. This trial is still in 
progress. 

3. The Maryland group. In Baltimore District 
Court, after a three-week trial, six Communists from 
Maryland and the District of Columbia were con- 
victed April 1 under the Smith Act. They were fined 
$1,000 apiece and given jail sentences of from two to 
five years. A new trial was denied them on July 31 by 
Judge John J. Parker of the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
Richmond, Va. 

3. The California group. Fifteen California Com- 
munists went on trial February 1 in U. S. District 
Court in Los Angeles before Judge William C. 
Mathes. The group includes William Schneiderman, 
California party chairman and reputed national 
leader after the conviction of the top eleven in New 
York. He figured in a famous case in which the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1943 held that membership in the 
Communist party was not in itself a subversive activity. 
Fourteen were convicted on August 5. One had been 
granted a separate trial on account of illness. 

4, Others. Seven Communist leaders in Hawaii are 
scheduled to go on trial September 29. Six in Pennsy]l- 
vania are scheduled for October 1. 

5. Communist party registration. On November 22, 
1950 U. S. Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
asked the Subversive Activities Control Board, set up 
under the Internal Security Act of 1950, to rule that 
the Communist party is compelled to register and to 
submit to various other restrictions as an agent of 
Moscow. The Board began hearings on April 23, 1951. 
The hearings are still in progress. 
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Almost everyone who had train fare and a few days 
leave had cleared out of town. By some miracle no 
one foresaw in April, Bucky Harris had the town’s 
ball club fighting for a snooty roost in the first divi- 
sion of the American League. What few politicians 
were around had only harsh words for President 
Truman’s threat to call Congress into special session 
to do something about climbing living costs. Dean 
Acheson returned all but unnoticed from a Pacific 
meeting with Australia and New Zealand to try to 
implement a joint defense arrangement. And from 
Springfield came Adlai Stevenson to case the living 
quarters at 1600 Pennsylvania against the day when 
he might be rehanging the pictures or planting a 
new bed of petunias in his own name. 

All was fairly quiet along the Potomac in this mid- 
August, and whatever interest there was centered on 
the approaching political campaign. Thus the reac- 
tion to the Truman suggestion that a special session 
might be necessary didn’t have much relationship to 
the economics of high prices, but was gauged imme- 
diately—and almost certainly accurately—by the yard- 
stick of politics. Everyone knew that if Congress 
returned, a political free-for-all would result, with 
Democrats saying the Republicans had made control 
of inflation impossible and the GOP replying that the 
real damage was done when Mr. Truman failed to use 
the control authority he was given after Korea. 

All the surface signs surrounding the White House 
meeting of Messrs. Truman and Stevenson were 
friendly enough. Yet to measure the distance of the 
Democratic nominee from the Administration with 
the proverbial ten-foot pole seemed an unwarranted 
implication of intimacy as far as Stevenson was con- 
cerned. He has shown repeatedly that he wants to 
avoid the crown-prince role in relation to the retiring 
President. This goes back to the earliest, more or less 
vague communications between the White House—it 
was Blair House then—and the man from Springfield. 
The shots will be called from the old mansion down 
in Sangamon County. 

As for General Eisenhower, although it was only 
mid-August, the design of his campaign seemed slow 
in forming. His Los Angeles speech wasn’t very ex- 
citing and in the way it was staged—an appearance 
before 10,000 filled seats and several times as many 
empty ones—it defied almost the first rule of cam- 
paigning. Some of his most earnest backers still waited 
for that great popular torch they thought would be 
lighted at Abilene in June. 

For both candidates, a good test may come at ap- 
pearances just ahead before the American Legion in 
New York. The pros—and maybe the country—will be 
watching. Cuares Lucey 
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The first National Congress of Religious of the United 
States, held at the University of Notre Dame August 
9-13, announced that the American members of the 
religious sisterhoods represent 15 to 20 per cent of 
their total number throughout the world, the highest 
percentage in any given nation. In his greetings to the 
Sisters, the Most Rev. Arcadio Larraona, Secretary 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, stated that 
“the Holy Father is well aware that in a very large 
degree you are responsible for the preservation, growth 
and influence of the Church in America.” 

p Fides, Roman news agency for the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith, reports an increase of native 
vocations to the priesthood in Africa. The proportion 
of seminarians to Catholics is one to every 10,000. In 
Tanganyika there is a seminarian for every 4,000 
Catholics; in Nyasaland one for every 6,600. Mada- 
gascar lags, with a proportion of one to 20,000. 

B® More than 500 teachers attending the first con- 
vention of Catholic audio-visual educators in Chicago 
on August 8 heard the use of audio-visual aids de- 
scribed as a restoration of the Church’s ancient 
teaching method (cf. Feature “X,” this issue). In a 
plea for the wider use of the medium, Rev. Michael 
F. Mullen, of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
said: “After the attack on doctrine at the time of the 
Reformation, the Church adopted the abstract ques- 
tion and answer method. This defensive approach lost 
sight of the elements of imagery, story and drama 
which had been the Church’s heritage.” 

p Seven Negro nuns are now working for their 
Master’s degree at the Catholic University of America 
under scholarships provided by Catholic Scholarships 
for Negroes, Inc., founded by Mrs. Roger L. Putnam 
of Springfield, Mass. The group plans assistance for 
90 Negro students during the coming year. 

pw Rev. James J. McWilliams, S.J., professor of phi- 
losophy at St. Louis University for 30 years, celebrated 
his golden jubilee as a Jesuit on August 12. One of 
the best-known Jesuit philosophers in the country, 
Father McWilliams is the author of Cosmology, 
Conspectus Cosmologiae, Physics and Philosophy and 
Philosophy for the Millions. In 1924 he founded the 
Modern Schoolman, St. Louis University philosophi- 
cal magazine. 

B® Very Rev. Joseph N. Hodges has been named 
Titular Bishop of Rusadus and Auxiliary to Bishop 
Peter L. Ireton of Richmond, Va. 

p In connection with the letter of Rev. Charles 
Schreiner in this week’s “Correspondence,” the Ken- 
rick Remailing Service will provide mailing lists to 
anyone interested in sending Catholic literature to 
needy missionaries. Address: Kenrick Seminary, 7800 
Kenrick Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo. ¥. BE. 
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Man triumphs at Toronto 


The Red Cross ideal of impartial solicitude for all 
those afflicted, regardless of politics, race or religion, 
survived a severe test during the eighteenth Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference, which ended its ses- 
sions at Toronto on August 7. 

Grim forebodings that the delegates of the Soviet 
Union, aided and abetted by their subordinates from 
Red China, North Korea, East Germany and the satel- 
lite countries of Eastern Europe, would pursue their 
ruthless propaganda objectives to the very destruc- 
tion of the work, or at least to its hopeless confusion, 
were not realized, thanks only to the determination 
of the rest of the delegates not to allow the meeting 
to forget its elementary humanitarian mission. The 
general attitude of the majority of the delegations 
toward Communist smears was probably accurately 
reflected in the statement of Judge Emil Sandstrom, of 
Sweden, chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Red Cross Societies, who, according to the August 9 
Ensign, declared: “These charges cannot serve any 
useful purpose. They can only serve the propaganda 
war. They create bitterness and hatred. They disgrace 
the Red Cross and should not be tolerated.” 

In short, once again it was demonstrated that in the 
Soviet Union—and wherever the Soviet system is 
established—all is subordinated to politics. If any 
further proof were needed of the contempt for human 
dignity and the sanctity of the person that is the hall- 
mark of Communist regimes, the attitude manifested 
by the emissaries of Stalin at Toronto, who sang so 
much in unison, would be sufficient. 

From the start it was evident (and expected) that 
the Toronto conference would interest the Com- 
munists only to the extent that it could serve the in- 
terests of their current propaganda and political cam- 
paign. The chairman of the plenary sessions, John 
MacAulay, of Canada, frequently found himself 
obliged to rule out of order persistent efforts of 
Soviet-bloc delegates to palm off charges of “germ 
warfare,” “massacre on Koje Island,” and the like un- 
founded and uninvestigated accusations, as proven 
facts. Yet the resolution supporting an investigation of 
these accusations was opposed by this bloc. On an- 
other point the Soviet delegation returned to the 
proposals for the mere prohibition of atomic weapons, 
which have been repeatedly rejected by both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Most of the members of the UN 
favor a system of effective inspection and control. The 
Conference refused to accept the illusory guarantees 
of mere outlawing and ranged itself alongside the 
United Nations. 

In all these debates it was the objective of the 
official representative of the American Red Cross, 
James T. Nicholson, and of Charles B. Marshall, repre- 
senting the State Department as an observer, to pre- 
vent the Conference from bogging down in purely 
propaganda issues. They largely succeeded. In only 
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one respect did they fail, for the tactics of the Soviet 
Union bloc prevented the public from learning all it 
should know about the solid, positive achievements 
of the Red Cross, all over the world, for the forgotten 
human being, victim of war. 


Themes for Labor Day 


The dedication of a monument at Arlington Ceme- 
tery, near Camden, N. J., on August 9 in honor of 
Peter J. McGuire, father of Labor Day and founder, 
in 1881, of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners (AFL), provided the occasion for a traditional 
trade-union blast at socialism. With the Secretary of 
Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, among the distinguished 
guests, William Green, venerable head of the AFL, 
adverted to the fact that Peter McGuire, like Samuel 
Gompers, was in his youth a Socialist theorist bent 
on building a new economic system on the ruins of 
the cid one. Again like Gompers, McGuire lost faith 
in sucialism and turned all his great energies and mili- 
tant spirit to building a strong trade-union movement 
within the framework of the American system of pri- 
vate enterprise. To quote Mr. Green: 

But, as they [Gompers and McGuire] grew 
older, both men learned that the answer to the 
problems of American labor was not to be found 
outside the American labor movement, but in- 
side it. They learned that the challenge to labor 
was not to tear down our private enterprise 
system, but to strengthen it and see that a greater 
share of its benefits would go to workers. 

Further evidence that the philosophy of Gompers and 
McGuire remains the philosophy of American trade 
unionism was furnished by Maurice A. Hutcheson, 
general president of the Carpenters. To the audience 
gathered for the dedication ceremony he said: 

Organized labor, more than any other group, 
recognizes the threat that communism offers to 
our American way of life. We will continue to 
fight communism and will not be deluded by any 
fancy labels that may be used to disguise it. 

As another Labor Day approaches, it is reassuring to 
hear such sentiments from leaders of U. S. labor. 
There can be little doubt that our trade unions, 
whether affiliated with the AFL or CIO, are just as 
truly American in spirit as they were in the days of 
Gompers and McGuire. They are still devoted to 
bread-and-butter trade unionism, to making progress 
through evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
means. 
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In one respect, however, there may be a difference, 
which, in a friendly way, we would call to the atten- 
tion of the 350,000-odd union officials in the land. 
Whether the cause be the growing power of labor, or 
the secularistic, materialistic atmosphere of our times, 
some leaders of labor seem to lack today the idealism, 
the thirst for justice, the concern for the rank-and-file 
duespayer, the rugged honesty that characterized so 
many of their forbears. One does not have to accept 
Westbrook Pegler’s distorted view of trade unionism 
to admit that there is a seamy side to U. S. labor 
which badly needs cleaning up. 

Labor Day is an appropriate time for self-congratu- 
lation, for rejoicing over the progress of the past. It 
is also a fitting occasion for self-examination and re- 
dedication to the high ideals held out by men like 
Gompers and McGuire. 


Voting rights 
for 18-year olds? 


The new “accent on youth” in politics, symbolized by 
the nomination of 39-year-old Sen. Richard M. Nixon 
of California as Republican candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, should revive the question of lowering the voting 
age. General Eisenhower himself has come out in favor 
of this change. So has Sen. Blair Moody (D., Mich.). 

The qualifications of voters, except for prohibitions 
against denial of the suffrage for reasons of race or 
sex written into the Federal Constitution, are mostly 
left in the hands of the States. Only one State has 
lowered the voting age to 18—Georgia, which adopted 
this innovation in its new Constitution in 1945. All 
the other States require a person to have reached the 
age of 21 to qualify. 

As this question has not been very widely discussed, 
we would like to propose the following arguments, 
pro and con, on this important issue: 

1. “If 18-year-olds are old enough to fight our 
wars, they are old enough to vote.” This is the usual 
argument in favor of lowering the voting age. Since 
youths of that age have to expose their lives in defense 
of their country, they ought to have a voice, through 
the ballot, in determining public policies that may 
lead to war and that certainly affect their lives very 
deeply, even “short of war.” 

2. Today's youth matures earlier than the youth of 
previous generations. High schools and even ele- 
mentary schools teach current issues. They sponsoi 
programs in which young students discuss such 
issues. Radio and TV have brought domestic and 
foreign politics right into the family circle. Youths 
of 18 are therefore competent to cast a fairly intelli- 
gent ballot. 

3. The country needs more young voters. The gen- 
eral population is growing older all the time. The aging 
are therefore acquiring greater and greater political 
influence as voters. This imbalance should be cor- 
rected by lowering the voting age so as to compensate 
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for this change. In California, for example, election 
appeals to older people in the form of pension- 
promises have become standard political tactics. If 
young people 18-20 years of age could vote, they 
would help to offset this increased voting power of the 
aging. 

4, The earlier young Americans can vote, the 
sooner they will become seriously interested in poli- 
tics. Lowering the voting age might well turn the 
thoughts of many more college students to public 
service, or at least to more careful study of political 
issues. 

Against these arguments, the following observa- 
tions can be made: 

1. Youths of 18 do not actually “fight our wars,” 
Young men become subject to the draft at 18% and 
are not ready for combat for another year. Nineteen 
might be a reasonable voting age on this score, but 
not eighteen. Besides, fully half of our population 
consists of young women, to whom this argument 
does not apply at all. One can question the logic of 
the argument that because a young man has to fight, 
he is therefore capable of evaluating, from the day he 
enters upon military service, the complex reasons 
why he has been called. 

2. Youths may mature faster today. But the issues 
on which voters have to decide have also become vastly 
more complex. Are today’s youngsters of 18 really any 
wiser, relatively to the knowledge required of today’s 
voters, than those of past generations? It is very 
doubtful that they are. The knowledge a person 
needs to vote intelligently comes partly from practical 
experience. In this respect today’s youths are, in fact, 
worse off than those of past generations. In the case 
of young women, however, it is true that more of them 
between the ages of 18 and 21 are earning their 
own living outside the home than was formerly the 
case. 

3-4. It is very difficult to refute the arguments 
based on our changing population and on the like- 
lihood that a lower voting age would make young 
people serious about politics at an earlier age. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that interesting 
high-school seniors in politics as actual or potential 
voters might encourage the “politicizing” of our public 
high schools. Nationally, all but 10 per cent of high- 
school seniors are in the public schools. Locally, 
sometimes all of them are. Since school boards are, in 
a sense, political bodies, they or the teachers under 
them might try to get high-school seniors to “vote 
right” on local issues. This danger does not exist to 
any great degree on the college level—for a variety of 
reasons, the chief being that half of the nation’s 
collegians are in private colleges. If this “politicizing” 
has not happened in Georgia, it may only be a danger 
io guard against. 

On balance, therefore, it seems to us that the voting 
age should be lowered, preferably to nineteen. Per- 
haps the readers of this Review would like to discuss 
this question in our “Correspondence” columns. 
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The free world 
fights back 


Rebert A. Graham 








THE NAMING of Henry Ford 2d on August 3 to 
head the Crusade for Freedom, preliminary to a 
projected drive for funds, calls attention to one of 
the most promising weapons thus far developed by 
the free democracies against Soviet oppression. The 
Crusade first came into public notice in 1950 when 
General Lucius D. Clay, then its president, dedicated 
in West Berlin the “Freedom Bell” whose ringing has 
ever since served as the signal of liberty for Eastern 
Europe (Am. 9/16/50, p. 617). A year later the same 
group sponsored the launching of some 15,000 bal- 
loons from an unidentified spot in West Germany, 
wafting a message of encouragement eastward on the 
“winds of freedom” to Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The Crusade for Freedom is an arm of a larger 
organization, the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, set up in 1949 by private American citizens 
who, convinced that liberty is indivisible, decided to 
launch “a program of positive action against Soviet 
enslavement.” The areas of their major concentra- 
tion are the ten Communist-dominated countries of 
Eastern and Central Europe (exclusive of East Ger- 
many and the USSR), which have been denied the 
freedom pledged to them at Yalta during the war. 
The small group of men who conceived this initiative 
do not imagine that the ringing of bells and the launch- 
ing of balloons are especially effective forms of the 
“positive action” they have in mind. These stunts indi- 
cate, however, their firm conviction that the seem- 
ingly impregnable Soviet-created structure is in fact 
highly vulnerable to ideological penetration. They are 
also of the opinion that private initiative can make a 
contribution to a hard-hitting propaganda offensive 
against the vicious tyranny which Moscow has imposed 
on Eastern Europe. As former Under-Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew, one of the National Committee’s 
leading spirits, has written, the Committee is “a reflec- 
tion of the ability and readiness of private citizens in 
a democratic society such as ours to take hold in public 
situations and support and implement the work of 
government.” 

Here is a brief résumé of the present program of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe, which is now 
headed by Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, USN (Ret.). 
Each activity is directed toward the same general ob- 
jective of aiding and encouraging the forces of free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain, but always on the basis 
of private action. 

The most spectacular continuing operation is un- 
doubtedly Radio Free Europe, which from its base in 


Fr. Graham, who has rejoined the America staff 
after three years’ study at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, Geneva, Switzerland, sees in the work 
of the National Committee for a Free Europe a 
challenge to the idea that democracies have no 
effective means of resistance, short of war, against 
the methods and techniques of aggression developed 
by the Stalinists. 


Munich, Germany, sends all-day broadcasts to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary, with shorter broad- 
casts to Albania, Bulgaria and Rumania. (An oriental 
counterpart, Radio Free Asia, is already operating on 
three transmitters. Though this is an autonomous 
operation and does not depend on the Free Europe 
Committee, it shares the funds raised by the Crusade 
for Freedom now headed by Mr. Ford. ) 

The present equipment of Radio Free Europe in 
Munich includes one 135,000-watt medium-wave trans- 
mitter, three 50,000-watt short-wave transmitters and 
three 10,000-watt short-wave transmitters. There is 
an additional station in Portugal for relaying Munich 
broadcasts by short-wave on other frequencies. The 
Committee hopes to put new equipment into use 
with the help of funds soon to be raised. The main 
studios, located on the edge of Munich’s famed English 
Gardens, possess a complete staff for the production 
of programs in Czech, Slovak, Polish and Hungarian. 
Broadcasts for other countries are prepared in part 
elsewhere. 

Unlike the Voice of America, with which it is often 
confused, Radio Free Europe is not the voice of a 
government or even of Americans. In its various sec- 
tions it could rather be described as the “Voice of 
Free Czechslovakia,” the “Voice of Free Poland” or 
the “Voice of Free Hungary.” While the Voice of 
America seeks to explain America and America’s point 
of view, Radio Free Europe seeks to provide a service 
for its listeners which could become their true “home 
service,” staffed by their own countrymen, bringing 
them full radio fare ranging all the way from news 
to variety shows. It endeavors to keep alive the hope 
of liberation and to aid the peoples of the satellite 
countries to stiffen their resistance to their Communist 
oppressors. 

Since November, 1951 the National Committee has 
also organized the “Free Europe University in Exile” 
at Strasbourg, in France. Under this program several 
hundred youthful exiles, representing all ten Com- 
munist-dominated countries, are enabled to carry on 
normal undergraduate and graduate studies at the 
University of Strasbourg. They also have the benefit 
of special instruction given them by their own country- 
men, against the day when their specialties can be put 
to good use back home. What is done in this way for 
the formation of intellectuals is done also, in appro- 
priate ways, for the formation of trade-union leaders, 
peasant leaders and leaders of other groups which 
will be influential in their liberated homelands. 
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A recent addition to the Committee’s program is the 
research service, located at the organization’s new 
headquarters (110 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.). 
The service prepares daily evaluations of information 
from the East, whether this information comes from 
direct contact with newly-arrived refugees or analytic 
winnowing of the Communist press. These reports, 
the raw material of Free Europe broadcasts, are pub- 
lished in the Committee’s monthly magazine, News 
from Behind the Iron Curtain, which goes to some 
5,000 agencies and individuals active in the liberation 
of the Soviet-dominated peoples. Men- 
tion at this point should also be made of 
the Mid-European Law Project, which 
analyses at its center in the Library of 
Congress the evolution of law in each 
of the satellite countries. 

Last but not least of the organically 
coordinated activities of the Committee 
are the National Councils. This project, 
which, historically, was the first one 
undertaken by the group, is an effort 
to organize a rallying point for the 
numerous exiled political leaders now 
in this country. These men, who have 
preferred poverty in exile to success 
under an undemocratic government at 
home, constitute an invaluable resource 
in any struggle for liberation. The several National 
Councils have united in two noteworthy statements, 
the first being a “Declaration of Liberation” signed 
at Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, on February 
11, 1951; and the second, the “Williamsburg Declara- 
tion of 1952,” signed by the leaders in exile of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
at the old capital of Virginia on June 12. 

The above sketchy outline is enough to establish 
the significant point that the National Committee has 
stolen a number of weapons from the Communists’ 
own armory. For it was through the nurturing of 
exile groups, through the training of student, trade- 
union and farm youth, together with vigorous and 
unrelenting propaganda and the drafting of many 
plans, that the Soviets were enabled to take over the 
states they now dominate. They were able to do this, 
be it noted, through the nationals of the very coun- 
tries whose freedom they annihilated. They could thus 
pretend that they were not interfering in the internal 
affairs of their victims. 

The conspirators in the Kremlin have no illusions 
about the National Committee and the potential effec- 
tiveness of its program. They suspect the U. S. State 
Department of using its retired officials to carry on 
the sort of underground war that they themselves 
originated and perfected. 

The Committee has been discreet, if hard-hitting. 
By steering clear of Russia and limiting itself to the 
satellite countries, it deprives the USSR of one basis 
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of intervention in any troubles the Committee's 
activities may cause the puppet Communist regimes, 
It is careful not to incite the peoples of Eastern 
Europe to overt acts, even if Radio Free Europe 
seeks every occasion to embarrass and discredit the 
satellite regimes. Though much is written and spoken 
about “liberation,” no prediction is ever made as to 
when or by what means—peaceful or violent—this 
will be effected. The Committee has no interest in 
warmongering, although it would not be inappropri- 
ate to remark that both the Communists and their 
victims, motivated, as the case may be, 
by fear or hope, can and do draw their 
own conclusions. 

The State Department has adopted 
an attitude of benevolent interest to- 
ward the Committee, but disclaims re- 
sponsibility for the efforts of its former 
aides. Its stand on Radio Free Europe 
came to light when the Czech Govern- 
ment protested violently against the 
broadcasts from Munich within three 
weeks after operations began in 1951- 
thus giving, incidentally, unwilling 
testimony of the effectiveness of the 
new venture. In replies to these pro- 
tests, dated June 19 and August 24 of 
that year, the United States pointed out 
that Radio Free Europe was conducted not by the 
United States Government but by private citizens 
exercising their right of free speech. “The operation 
of Radio Free Europe is clearly not in violation of any 
international agreement entered into by the United 
States or of any accepted principle of international 
law,” claimed the State Department, adding that “the 
United States is unalterably committed to the basic 
principle of freedom of information.” 

The United States refused, therefore, to impose 
any form of censorship upon these private persons, 
who were simply exercising their traditional demo- 
cratic right of political criticism. So long as Radio 
Free Europe did not issue directives for espionage or 
incite Czech citizens to commit criminal acts, the 
United States felt no obligation in regard to its 
operations. 

Whether or not the Committee is actually the secret 
arm of the State Department—and this writer has no 
special inside information on the subject—the future 
course of its program should interest American Cath- 
olics and perhaps even worry them a little. AMERICA, 
on occasions in the past (e.g., 2/12/50, p. 272), noted 
an apparent unawareness on the part of the predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic leadership of the Committee 
that it was dealing with countries generally Catholic 
in population and culture. This criticism is less justi- 
fied today than it was then, and the leadership should 
be given credit for having learned from experience in 
the course of the past two years. It should be acknowl- 
edged that Radio Free Europe gives time on its pro- 
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grams for religious broadcasts. For this purpose there 
are in fact several priests, of various nationalities, on 
the permanent staff at Munich. One might even con- 
cede that this station, far more powerful than the Vati- 
can Radio, can be an importa’ channel for religious 
news to Catholics behind the Iron Curtain. 

What concerns Catholics and should also concern 
Protestants is the ever-present tendency to subordinate 
these manifestations of respect for religious freedom 
to more compelling governmental interests. The hesi- 
tations of the Committee over Yugoslavia are signifi- 
cant. Though Titoland has from the start figured 
among the lands crying for liberation, the trend is now 
to soft-pedal the communism of its regime. Tito is 
being spared the stings of Radio Free Europe out of 
obvious deference to the new winds stirring in Wash- 
ington. The ambiguity resulting from this lack of con- 
sistency, while understandable, could diminish the 
effectiveness of the Committee’s fight for freedom. 

The National Committee for a Free Europe has 
wrought what looks like an effective weapon against 
communism and has already established a good 
record of achievement and efficiency. It is directed by 
people who have a much better understanding of the 
nature of communism and its terrible threat to the 
free world than generally prevails in this country. It 
has brought new hope to the enslaved peoples of 
Eastern Europe, and fear to their masters. Its formula 
is being applied to Asia with like promise. It is a 
project that deserves the support of the American 
people. That is why it would be a great pity if it 
jeopardized its own peculiar effectiveness and appeal 
as a popular movement by seeming to be tied too 
closely to the State Department. 


The changing 
face of Africa 





Jean Comhaire 





Arnica IS VERY MUCH in the news these days. 
A number of its countries—Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Union of South Africa—pose problems more important 
to us than many realize. Yet our understanding and 
treatment of those problems will have far-reaching 
effects on our national security and our future. For 
some reason, however, the general public fails to asso- 
ciate the most publicized trouble spots—except South 
Africa—with the “dark continent.” Africa, in the minds 
of most, is a place where nothing happens. 





Mr. Comhaire, assistant professor of social studies at 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J., was an in- 
formation officer for the Belgian Congo Government, 
1943-46. He has also worked in Nigeria and Haiti. 


There is some basis for that popular attitude. There 
are, in a sense, two Africas. The Mohammedan coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean are, right now, not really 
part of the same world as black Africa, south of the 
Sahara. 

But the face of things is changing. A connecting 
link is being forged between the two Africas. A new 
Mohammedan state, Libya, came into being at the 
beginning of this year. Another, the Sudan, a million 
square miles in size, is due to be created very soon. 
The Sudan will not be separated from the rest of the 
continent by the sands of the Sahara. Stretching along 
the whole length of the Nile, it will reach the region 
of the Great Lakes, a mere 300 miles from the equator. 

At the opposite end of the continent, in the true 
black Africa, is the Union of South Africa. There we 
find the prob!-m of the rights of native Africans posed 
in a very se.:.ous manner. In its legislation restricting 
the vote of a colored electorate less than 50,000 in 
number, a right held since 1853, the white Government 
of South Africa aims at more than maintaining itself 
in power. It proposes to put the colored people into 
a pariah class. Led by a Calvinist minister, this in- 
transigent Government claims that white supremacy 
is the will of God and is an absolute necessity for 
the preservation of Western civilization and Chris- 
tianity in Africa. Although the theological argument 
has little appeal outside the Union itself, race preju- 
dice gives many Europeans south of the equator a 
feeling of community of interest with the South 
African whites that has already had noticeable politi- 
cal effects. 

I have spoken of only two Africas, the ones north 
and south of the Equator, because these are most in 
the news. There are, however, other sections that 
must be considered in a discussion of the continent. 

West Africa, for instance, where few Europeans live, 
gets no headlines in the press today, but it is impor- 
tant just because it is not news. There things are 
quiet. Felix Eboué, the black governor, kept the 
French Congo safe for de Gaulle during the last war. 
for a very good reason. In this section, 25 million 
black citizens of the French Congo have been elect- 
ing their representatives to the Paris Parliament for 
the last six years. And in the British territories, native- 
elected governments today run the affairs of 4 million 
Gold Coasters and 25 million Nigerians with less and 
less British interference. 

Because three types of political situations exist in 
Africa today, it looks as though the end result might 
be the emergence of three different Africas, each 
founded on its own principles. However, although 
hard cores of individualism in race and creed sur- 
vive, the new face of Africa south of the Sahara is 
likely to be of one cast, patterned along whatever line 
may prevail in the end. 

What that finally prevailing political faith and 
attitude will be is important to all the world. Africa 
is a potential reservoir of vast resources and man- 
power and, developed and united in purpose, could 
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set the world afire more surely than the comparatively 
small nations of Europe. Whether those resources and 
men will work at last with us or against us we have to 
decide. 

A crucial spot, illustrating the great potential wealth 
of Africa, is the Belgian Congo. Due to its central 
location and resources, its present situation may pre- 
sent a key to the future. The white population of 
60,000 shares with many in British East Africa a taste 
for white supremacy, but the Belgian Government 
has already provided for some measure of native par- 
ticipation in public affairs. The Catholic Church has 
made a notable contribution to race relations; about 
three hundred black priests serve the faithful, white 
and black parishioners alike. The Great Lakes region, 
half Belgian, half British, stands as a stronghold of 
Christianity, with a Protestant native king in Uganda 
and two Catholic rulers in Ruanda-Urundi. The 
Catholic Church has made 3 million converts there, 
and three native bishops head dioceses. 

Christians im particular must decide what their 
stand will be regarding race relations in Africa. On 
what they do will depend the final answer as to 
whether Africa will be part of the Christian brother- 
hood of nations. Today’s leaders, Deputy Senghor in 
French Senegal, Prime Minister Nkrumah of the Gold 
Coast, Councilor Awolowo and Dr. Azikiwe in Ni- 
geria, are Christian; but it is doubtful that Christianity 
has much to do with their political positions. Islam 
is strong in West Africa and, as a great factor in 
maintaining public peace, usually enjoys the sym- 
pathy of colonial administrators. But it has failed to 
produce enough leaders for the political machinery 
introduced from Europe. 

For those interested in Africa’s development and 
place in the world, it is of crucial importance that 
another question be well considered. Most Europeans 
(and in Africa, Americans are Europeans too), hold 
that the black peasant is the important consideration, 
that Africa remains, as one of them said, “a collection 
of villages, where towns are European-made excep- 
tions.” It is true that the great majority of the popula- 
tion of Africa is still living on the land. But “excep- 
tions” cannot be summarily dismissed when they 
reach the size of Johannesburg, with about a million 
people, Cape Town and Ibadan (Nigeria) with about 
a half-million, Dakar (Senegal), Lagos (Nigeria) and 
Leopoldville (Belgian Congo) with a quarter-million. 

A visit to these countries shows that urban develop- 
ment has far-reaching implications that may necessi- 
tate a change in the description of Africa quoted 
above. Nowhere in Africa do more than a third of the 
Europeans live outside urban centers, and it is they 
who have the authority and the money, who provide 
jobs and make progress possible. 

The African in the village is well aware of this 
situation, and a constant streaming to town of able- 
bodied youth is the inevitable consequence. Village 
life is already disrupted in many regions, especially 
in the Belgian Congo and in South Africa. There re- 
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mains in the villages an undue ratio of old people, of 
women and of misfits. Because of the low wages—fifty 
cents a day is rather more than average—town-dwellers 
do not call their families to join them. The social 
consequences are of course disastrous. 

In this problem of rural versus urban Africa, it is 
clear that not only villages need attention, but since 
so many natives are streaming to the cities, it is 
necessary that steps must be taken to clean up danger- 
ous sores in the urban situation. A cancer in one spot 
can ruin a whole body. Higher wages, to enable work- 
ers to bring their families to the towns with them, are 
needed, for one thing. While better pay would in- 
crease the trend toward urbanization, it would also 
relieve the villages of the care of the dependent and 
make life for the people remaining on the land less 
intolerable. 

A good deal of American capital is going into the 
development of Africa, in increasing amounts, not so 
much directly as through the agencies of European 
governments and companies. The face of Africa is 
going to change; there is no doubt about that. How 
our American capital is used in the development of 
that continent, what stand our investors take on 
race relations, on the problem of rural and urban 
economic conditions, on self-government and self- 
respect for the native—these will be large factors in 
determining the nature of that change. The future 
of this great continent is of interest to all of us. We 
must make our interest evident—now. 
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Mr. Menges, now with the 
Chicago New World, for- 
merly wrote for a journal 
in the audio-visual educa- 
tion field. Here he shows 
how one priest adapted 
these techniques to retreats 
for youngsters. 


THE REV. LEO J. BELANGER, SJ, is probably the 
only American missionary who left his labors in India 
to start a new kind of mission work in the United 
States. 

He travels from parish to parish now, giving 
retreats to seventh- and’ eighth-graders. But his are 
no ordinary retreats. 

For one thing, when the lean, ascetic-looking Jesuit 
with the jovial manner moves in for a four-day stand, 
he comes in a truck, and it takes him a full day to 
set up his equipment. This includes a movie projec- 
tor, recorder, neon lights, an ultra-high frequency 
generator, rear projection screens, paintings, and 
even a man-sized skeleton in a closet all its own. 
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Once the stage is set, the “show” goes on. For the 
next four days, Father Belanger’s boys and girls “see” 
the mysteries of the Catholic Faith. 

The soul, for instance—a big neon “S”—lights up 
when it comes in contact with God’s grace. As it grows 
in grace, it comes nearer to Christ—a painting of 
Jesus—and becomes brighter and more beautiful. But 
when sin—a black piece of misshapen tin with a 
crooked “S” cut out of it—-comes between the soul 
and God, the soul is plunged into darkness. 

“Get rid of the sin,” Father Belanger tells his young 
audience, “and grace comes into the soul once more 
to make it bright and beautiful again” . . . and that’s 
just what happens to the neon “S” as the priest casts 
aside the black tin. 

“What does venial sin do to the soul? It draws the 
soul away from God,” the Jesuit continues as he slowly 
moves the neon “S” away from the picture of Christ. 
“The more venial sins, the farther the soul gets away 
from God .. . until it doesn’t take much of a jolt 
to knock it into mortal sin, darkness.” 

The aim of the retreat is not only to explain vividly 
the truths of the Catholic faith, but show that living 
the faith gives us happiness. 

“I’ve found that the gadgets help make the truths 
of our faith more concrete, realistic, impressive and 
interesting—and, I hope, better remembered. But they 
don’t move wills and can’t give the gift of faith. Only 
God can do that. And I realize that God and His 
saints can do, and have done, more with nothing than 
I can ever do with all my equipment. But I do hope 
that the retreat does give the boys and girls a better 
understanding of their faith.” 

The germ of the visual retreat idea was planted in 
Father Belanger’s mind shortly after he was ordained 
in 1932. As an assistant in a small parish in his native 
Montana, Father Belanger used to take the eighth- 
grade boys on camping trips. He discovered three 
things about them. 

First, youngsters have a deeper spiritual life than 
grown-ups usually give them credit for—this, in spite 
of all their boisterousness. 

Then, their intellectual capacity is greater than 
most adults realize. 

“We often make the mistake of underrating them 
because they don’t understand our technical terms,” 
Father Belanger says. “Actually, they can take in deep 
spiritual truths if only we make the effort to instruct 
them in words they understand.” 

The third thing that struck the young priest-camper 
was the fact that his boys were influenced much 
more by what they saw than by what they heard. 

In 1938 Father Belanger was sent to the Jesuits’ 
Patna Mission in India. Here he began using more 
and more visual material in his retreat work. Pictures 
and charts were his main stock in trade. 

“It takes quite a bit of talking to describe the 
Agony in the Garden to a former Hindu, and then 
you still aren’t sure that he sees in his mind the picture 
you are trying to paint with words,” the Jesuit says. 


“But if you show him a painting, he has it in an 
instant.” 

The visual retreats worked very well in India 
among students on the high-school and college levels. 
Since very little was being done among the smaller 
children, Father Belanger asked if he might try his 
picture-and-chart retreat on them. 

The experiment was a tremendous success. In fact, 
it went over so well and the possibilities of the visual 
retreat idea were so unlimited, that Father Belanger’s 
superior had him transferred back to the United 
States to develop the retreat and work among upper- 
grade-school children here. That was in 1946. 

He gave his first U. S. retreat at Boys Town, Neb., 
at the request of Father Flanagan. 

“It ended on the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” Father Belanger recalls, “and it was a winner. 
They really liked it. I had only a trunkful of stuff 
then. Now I need a truck to move all my gear.” 

Since that Boys Town retreat, Father Belanger has 
set up and torn down his props in close to 200 different 
parishes in the dioceses of Detroit, Louisville, San 
Antonio, Kansas City and 50 in the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, where he now resides at the Jesuit Provincial 
House, Oak Park, Il. 

He used to give one retreat a week. But as he kept 
making new gadgets, the retreat got bigger and longer, 
and that pace became too grueling. Now he averages 
three a month. 

At that, the busy Jesuit has hardly a spare hour. 
It takes a full day to set up his gear and another to 
tear it down, and he works three or four hours every 
night of the retreat to prepare the props for the next 
day’s conferences. 

Has the visual retreat been worth all the effort? 
What has it achieved? 

“Its hard to measure spiritual results,” Father 
Belanger says. “From comments and the letters of 
children, priests and sisters, I know many boys and 
girls have been set straight on various points of 
Catholic doctrine. Others have been inspired to go to 
the sacraments more often, some even have gone on 
to study to be priests and religious. But they might 
have gone anyway. 

“The big thing is prevention of evil, and that’s 
hard to measure. Kids do bad things not because 
they are bad, but because they want to be brave. So 
sometimes they accumulate some pretty bad habits 
by the time they get to high school. Perhaps the 
retreat can nip these bad habits before they get 
troublesome. I hope so. 

“You see, youngsters have a tremendous sense of 
loyalty. But they often misplace it and give it to a 
strong-spirited scoundrel. I try to steer this loyalty 
to Christ. 

“I don’t really know for certain what the results of 
the retreat have been. I only know I use everything 
I can think of to try and inspire the youngsters to 
know and love and follow Christ more . . . and I enjoy 
my work.” RicHarp M. MENGES 
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The early Church in 
two historical novels 





Harold C. Gardiner 





The choice of The Sinner of Saint Ambrose, by Robert 
taynolds (Bobbs-Merrill, 443p. $3.75), by the Book 
of the Month Club and of The Silver Chalice, by 
Thomas B. Costain (Doubleday, 533p. $3.85), by 
the Literary Guild will assure each book of a million 
or more readers. If we add to this avid audience many 
hundreds of thousands more whose curiosity about the 
early days of Christianity has been whetted by the 
colossal success of the recent film version of Quo Vadis, 
it is a safe prediction that the days of the early Church 
will be the most read about and discussed literary 
topic for many a month. That’s why it seems good to 
discuss those days here, at least as they are treated or 
not treated in the pages of these two historical novels. 

The first observation that springs to the lips is 
going to have about it the sound of narrowness and 
even provincialism, but I know of no other way to 
phrase it save to say that these two books are the 
latest in a long line which betrays how extremely diff- 
cult it is for any author not a Catholic to sense deeply 
and portray convincingly the real inner impact of 
the early Church on the society of that time. Lloyd 
Douglas certainly never even remotely succeeded in 
The Robe or The Big Fisherman. Others in recent 
years and months, such as A Certain Woman and The 
Road to Bithynia, came similarly a cropper. On the 
other hand, Evelyn Waugh, in the small compass of 
the 247 pages of Helena, plumbed deeper into the 
real message of Christianity to the pagan world and 
the reaction of that world to the message than do 
Messrs. Raynolds and Costain in their combined 976 
pages. 

So much for the general observation, which may, 
indeed, sound provincial but which ought not to sound 
surprising. After all, it is not too strange that children 
who left home early and never returned should re- 
member their mother’s face but dimly and distortedly. 
Now for the two books. 

The Silver Chalice can be rather cursorily discussed, 
for it does not rise, alas!, much above the level of 
Douglas’ The Robe. It is frankly a disappointment, 
because Mr. Costain trod on much higher, if still 
modest, peaks in earlier historical novels such as The 
Moneyman. The meticulousness for fine points of dress 
and customs is here, but the author seems to have 
been overwhelmed by the mass of detail he assembled. 
It is not digested; it is served crude and cumbersomely, 
at the expense of warmth of characterization and the 
pace of the story. It betrays Costain into an enervated 
style which frequently can get rather ludicrous when 
it ought to be tense and passionate. This is not Mr. 
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Costain’s sentence, but he has many not too unlike it; 
“ “My dearest one, we are at last together. I love you 
with all my soul, said Basil, as he passed Deborra 
an Egyptian pomegranate, which she took, putting 
down her kinnor, the stringed instrument on which to 
accompany songs, and turning back the sleeve of her 
palla, the robe, on which she was wearing the instita, 
the band around the bottom which women donned on 
being married.” How technical can romance be? 

It is perhaps Mr. Costain’s reverence that gets in 
the way, for the book has a religious theme which is 
treated with quite obvious respect. The theme is, of 
course, legendary, since it is the tale of the Holy Grail, 
the cup our Lord used at the Last Supper. This is no 
place to outline the many legendary accounts that 
have cropped up through the centuries about the fate 
of the precious relic. Mr. Costain concocts an ingenious 
plot, which concerns a young Greek artist, Basil, un- 
justly sold into slavery, who is rescued by St. Luke. 
The saint, in turn, is acting as agent for Joseph of 
Arimathea, the financial wizard who uses his wealth 
for the assistance of the apostles. The boy is assigned 
to make a beautiful container for the sacred cup. In the 
course of his work, he falls in love with Deborra. 
Joseph’s granddaughter, runs afoul of Simon Magus 
and gains Nero’s favor, only to lose it when he pro- 
claims himself a Christian. He wins back his pur- 
loined patrimony and faces a happy future with his 
young wife, but the cup is lost. It will be found, the 
end of the story hints, when the world is in even 
greater need of it as a symbol of the genius of 
Christianity. 

Not only Luke appears in the story, but many other 
apostles and disciples, for Basil has been commissioned 
to include miniatures of them in the sculptured grill- 
work of the container for the Grail. They are portrayed 
with reverence, though with no particular vividness. 
Indeed, the most vivid characters are the villains— 
Nero, Simon Magus and Helena, Simon’s beautiful 
and unscrupulous assistant. 

It’s all quite a hugger-mugger, full of pageantry 
and mysticism and archeological and antiquarian lore. 
What it is not full of—in fact, what is never men- 
tioned—is the divinely marvelous fact that the Holy 
Grail was used for the celebration of the first Holy 
Mass. To Mr. Costain and, of course, to millions of 
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his readers, the precious cup was merely a drinking 
vessel, used by Christ at a ceremonial “breaking of 
bread.” Were the Holy Grail ever to be found and 
authenticated, Catholics would revere it, of course, 
but for a far deeper reason than Mr. Costain reckons. 

Well, anyway, since our “cursory” discussion has 
grown this long already, let’s say that The Silver 
Chalice, for all its spirit of reverence, is rather vapid 
as far as portraying the early Church goes. It is 
perilously near deserving to be categorized as “reli- 
gious corn.” 

The Sinner of Saint Ambrose is altogether another 
kettle of fiction. The very first pages of this really 
sweeping book give the reader the sense that he is 
reading one who has delved deep into not merely 
the factual events of the period but, more important, 
into the way of thinking which was 


The impression is unescapably given in these pages 
that as the Church grew in numbers and influence it 
was actively interfering in purely secular matters. 
This is hardly so. There was a great intermingling of 
secular and religious matters in that age, to be sure, 
but it is extremely doubtful that even the pagans them- 
selves thought of it as interference. It must be remem- 
bered that official paganism (as distinct from this or 
that pagan person) operated in a state and under a 
government that was religious. It has remained for 
our secularistic day to construct (in theory at any 
rate) a state that can be divorced from religion. 

Accordingly, there was nothing novel to meet the 
pagan eye when the nascent Church, by force of cir- 
cumstances, found itself implicated in many businesses 
that were actually more secular than religious. Here 
Mr. Raynolds, I feel, has been taking 





the cachet of the more noble pagans 


our modern concept of “separation 


who were witnessing the death- 
throes of paganism under the two- 
fold assault of barbarian hordes and 
the Christian spiritual and social rev- 
olution. And Mr. Raynolds accom- 
plishes this with no verbal parading 
of his wide knowledge of the man- 
ners of the times. 

The device he uses in his story- 
telling helps in this, for all the vast 
and heady tale is told by Roman 
Gregory Julian. It is the story of an 
old man looking back over the tumult 
of joys and hopes, of triumph and 
suffering, as he tells how, devoted 
to his noble pagan father, he con- 
tracted marriage with a Christian 
girl, was caught up into the moil 
and toil of court intrigue, came more 
and more under the influence of St. 
Ambrose (whose “favorite sinner” he 
was) and of St. Augustine, played a 
great role in the courts of the Arian- 
Christian barbarians who were the 
actual rulers of the crumbling Em- 
pire, was baptized, became a bishop 
who espoused Pelagianism, was ex- 
communicated and now feels that 
he must tell his story so that others 
may come to realize with him that 
“the single measure of a man’s joy in 
life is his love of God.” 

This is an ambitious undertaking 





Psalm for the Assumption 
Now in the flame of August 
in the hotpour splendid sun 
the fields of wheat grow glory 
where golden rivers run; 


birds in the dawn sing brightly 
bubbling the sky with psalms 
crickets proclaim the season 

in furious alarms; 


and all the larks go swinging 
swift in the milkfoam clouds 
and all the bees go tumble 
in whirling amber crowds; 


for this is Mary’s second month 
bloom of the seed-month May 
and bright is the joy of heaven 
on this Assumption Day; 


O sweet is the loudlong laughter 
and pure as the snowy dove 

let heaven and earth sing praises 
to uncorrupted love; 


O Mary the world applauds 

the world’s sublimest prize 

for deep within your silence 

you captured paradise! 
Tuomas P. MCDONNELL 








of Church and State,” and using it 
as a yardstick for a society which 
would not have known what the 
term meant. 

Similarly, it would seem that 
modern ideas of “religious tolerance” 
are siphoned into the mind of 
Gregory Julian, who, speaking of 
his admirable father, remarks that 
paganism had always been tolerant 
of other religious beliefs. The his- 
torical fact is that official paganism 
(again as distinct from the indi- 
vidual pagan) was never tolerant of 
Christianity, though it had long wel- 
comed or put up with the strange 
gods of the East. This, of course, 
was but good sense on the part of 
paganism, which by some instinct 
recognized in Christianity its mortal 
foe. 

Perhaps more dangerous is Mr. 
Raynold’s portrayal of St. Augustine’s 
policies and doctrine. Recognizing 
and, in good measure, impressively 
recapturing the great saint’s tower- 
ing personality, Mr. Raynolds never- 
theless manages to convey the im- 
pression that most of Augustine’s de- 
fenses of traditional Christian doc- 
trine were motivated by a mere po- 
litical concern for the well-being of 
the Church. This comes out espe- 





and Mr. Raynolds deserves most of the praise that 
has already been his meed. However, I cannot but feel 
that his grand achievement is open to some valid criti- 


cism that probably will not be forthcoming in other: 


reviews. The criticism is, in fact, imperative, because 
it is to be feared that Mr. Raynolds’ reconstruction of 
this era of the Christian past will, perhaps unwittingly, 
lend arms to those of our present-day secularists who 
see in the Church only a magnificent political machine. 


cially in the open suggestion that Augustine foisted his 
own thoughts about original sin on the mind of the 
Church, which then made them its official own. 
Indeed, this whole matter of putting the tale in 
the mouth of a bishop who was a Pelagian is a puz- 
zling business. It is the author’s privilege, of course, 
and there were Catholic bishops in that camp. But one 
cannot but wonder why Mr. Raynolds chose this tech- 
nique, if it was not to show that perhaps there is much 
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to say for Pelagianism. If he did indeed mean to convey 
that impression—and I am not making the accusation, 
as I am by no means clear in my own mind about it— 
then he plays again into the hands of today’s secular- 
ists, who, whether they know it, are deeply Pelagian. 

For Pelagius taught there was no such thing as 
original sin. By Adam’s fall man lost nothing essential 
for him in the attainment of his supernatural destiny. 
Man can, therefore, attain to the beatific vision 
merely and solely by his own unaided natural efforts. 
This, of course, Augustine opposed with all the fervor 
and genius of his great heart and mind, teaching the 
Catholic doctrine that only by the grace of God can 
man reach a destiny that is God’s free gift. 

According to Mr. Raynolds, however, the whole 
matter was not a question of the truth of Christ’s 
revelation. It was rather determined by Augustine’s 
passion for an organized Church: 

The doctrine of Pelagius, with its emphasis 
on man’s free will and essential goodness, would 
never build a Church; while the doctrine of 
Augustine, emphasizing man’s corruption, his 
helplessness without grace and his absolute need 
of the sacraments and intercession of the Catholic 
Church for his salvation, would make the Cath- 
olic Church the one, the great and the powerful 
spiritual arbiter. 

This note, that the Church became great only because 
of the ingenuity, the devotion, even the ruthlessness 
of men, runs through the book. There is no indication 
that St. Augustine or St. Ambrose believed (even if 
Mr. Raynolds does not) that the Church is “the one, 


> 


the great, the powerful [and the true] spiritual arbiter’ 
because Christ is its Founder. There are other serious 
misinterpretations in the large story, but I cannot 
detail more of them here. One that calls for mention 
is the supposed teaching of Augustine that the act of 
human procreation is evil because by it original sin 
is transmitted. Nor did the saint teach “infant damna- 
tion” in the sense implied, namely, that unbaptized 
infants are condemned to hell. 

These and many other points would require meny 
a page of more learned commentary than I can make. 
I am sorry to have to say that there is not much 
evidence that Mr. Raynolds consulted any of the 
countless learned commentaries available on what St. 
Augustine, to take but one of his Church figures, really 
held and taught. Certainly an historical novelist is not 
a theologian. Certainly, as well, he has the responsi- 
bility of not distorting theological doctrines held and 
taught by his major characters. 

All in all, I am afraid that the easily impressed 
reader (for this is an impressive work) will come away 
from The Sinner of Saint Ambrose with the convic- 
tion that, although there were great intellects and 
saintly souls at work in the early Church that was 
winning the West from the pagans, the total operation 
of the Church was Operation Power-Grab. This is un- 
doubtedly what our secularists would like everyone 
to believe—though they must despair of the stubborn 
Catholics themselves, who still believe that the Spirit 
of Christ, which is Love, informs the Church. Mr. 
Raynolds may be of no small help to them. 











Non-objective “art” 





THE PAPACY: A NEW APPRAISAL 





By John P. McKnight. Rinehart. 437p. 
$5 


Superficial and bitterly anti-Catholic, 
this book professes to study the im- 
pact on our time of the Catholic 
Church and the papacy, especially un- 
der Pius XII. Its scope is explicitly 
limited to the papacy in its temporal, 
political role and its services and dis- 
services to mankind in general. 

Not till half-way through the text, 
however, does the author settle down 
to this theme. Beginning ab ovo, he 
starts off with a discussion of the 
origin and nature of faith. The first 
chapter, “Of Men and Gods,” proves 
to be a hodge-podge on the subject 
of comparative religion, replete with 
gratuitous assumptions about prim- 
itive man and forced parallels between 
Catholicism and paganism. Its con- 
clusion is that faith, “believing what 
you know ain’t so,” is a product of fear 
and ignorance, arising from a human 
weakness for acknowledging powers 
outside and above man. Religion is 
only “morality tinged with emotion.” 


(But Jesuits, along with South Sea 
cannibals and the ancient cat-wor- 
shipping Egyptians, are accused of 
practising “immorality tinged with 
emotion,” and relegated beyond the 
pale of all religion.) 

Three chapters then take up re- 
ligion’s conflict with modern science 
and materialistic philosophy, and the 
resultant crisis for Christianity due to 
the tremendous increase in unbelief. 
Catholicism and science are depicted 
as undying foes. In this mid-century 
era of bewilderment and disillusion, 
men are finding meager comfort in 
the cold truths of science. This ex- 
plains the current “panic flight from 
reason” back to religion, which has 
revitalized Christianity. 

While the author is not sympathetic 
with this trend, described in four 
chapters, he grudgingly admits that 
in the present imperfection of human 
institutions most men need a religious 
faith in an organized church. The in- 
ference is, of course, that when 
settled conditions return, religion may 
prudently be tossed aside as imprac- 
tical. As matters now stand, however, 
Catholicism, with its emotional ap- 
peals and its claims to the unique pos- 
session of truth, holds out a brighter 
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BOOKS 











allure for troubled souls than does 
Protestantism. Therein lurks the dan- 
ger of a resurgence of papal power. 

Half the book is thus used up to 
show why the papacy is still worthy 
of appraisal. A very brief survey of 
papal history up to 1989 is dispatched 
in two chapters. The main topic, Pius 
XII, referred to as Pacelli or Pope 
Pacelli, occupies only the final third 
of the text. If the author highly es- 
teems the Pontiff as a private indi- 
vidual, he has a pronounced aversion 
for the office of Pope, which he be- 
lieves has no place in a modern dem- 
ocratic world, and which ties the 
hands of the best-intentioned men in 
a mass of hoary traditions. 

Successive chapters are devoted to 
Pius XII’s dealings with world order, 
fascism, communism and American 
democracy. The Pope is pictured as a 
divisive force hampering global unity, 
since he is secretly jealous of the 
United Nations as a rival to papal 
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hegemony. As the Fascist type of 
Christianity, the Church is blamed for 
a leaning in favor of totalitarian re- 
gimes. Though admittedly an enemy 
of communism, the Church, so it is 
asserted, has exhibited all the evils 
now associated with the Reds, and 
will do so again if offered the chance. 
In the United States, the Church is 
supposedly working to abolish our 
freedoms, and to replace our system 
of government with one subservient 
to Rome. “By my standards, which are 
those of liberal democracy,” concludes 
the author, “the institution of an au- 
thoritarian papacy is necessarily bad.” 

Mr. McKnight has turned to this 
subject from a background as Associ- 
ated Press correspondent in Rome 
from 1945 to 1949. A Presbyterian, 
he frankly confesses some anti-Cath- 
olic bias. Yet he is repeatedly critical 
of Protestantism also. His words lead 
one to doubt his belief in any form 
of Christianity. His credo is that of a 
liberal interested in world union and 
the preservation o: Western democ- 
racy. In so far as it promotes these 
ends, religion is to him worth-while. 
A good deal of miscellaneous reading, 
mostly in anti-Catholic or anti-Chris- 
tian writings, seems to have preceded 
the composition of the book. Re- 


markable in the twelve-page bibliog- 
raphy is the omission of every standard 
work on the papacy, doctrinal or his- 
torical. Fifty-nine pages of footnotes, 
collected in an appendix, and included 
ostensibly “to interest other writers 
and specialists,” indicate a heavy in- 
debtedness to Paul Blanshard and Will 
Durant. Much of the research ap- 
parently delved no deeper than the 
columns of Time. 

The style is a lively, journalistic 
one. Aimed at a popular audience, the 
book moves along at a rapid pace 
and abounds in anecdotes and side- 
lights. The author is at his best when 
writing from his own experiences as 
a reporter. In history he is weak; 
while his notions on theology and 
philosophy are foggy. Sweeping gen- 
eralizations, of very doubtful validity, 
at best, mar his work. Errors of fact 
and judgment abound. There is no 
grasp of the spiritual, supernatural 
mission of the Church, nor any evi- 
dence that such a mission’s existence 
is admitted. Misconceptions about 
the Church’s doctrines, aims and his- 
tory crop up everywhere. Despite the 
subtitle, the book is an attack on the 
papacy rather than the objective ap- 
praisal it is advertised to be. 

Joun F. Bropenick, S.J. 





Skirmishes of Red and Black 





DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK 





By Giovanni Guareschi. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 250p. $3 


The ebullient and handle-bar-mus- 
tachioed Signor Guareschi continues 
the adventures of the parish priest, 
Don Camillo, in his jousts with the 
village Communists, led by Mayor 
Peppone, in this further account of the 
“little world” of a small Italian village 
in the Po valley. 

Each brief chapter recounts a skir- 
mish between Don Camillo and the 
rag-tag Reds. The priest is huge, vol- 
canic, shrewd and pious (though fal- 
lible enough to stoop to a little deceit 
now and again when it will serve to 
worst his foes). The Communists 
mouth all the party slogans, but still 
cannot hide a sneaking respect for the 
priest and even a sort of shamefaced 
nostalgia for their erstwhile religion. 
Some of the battles are comic, some 
pathetic, and a meager few have an 
undertone of real menace. 

This is the real weakness of the 
book, and of the approach to the 
threat of communism it embodies. 
Ridicule is surely one _ legitimate 
weapon with which to cut through 
the grandiose pretentions of those who 
preach the brotherhood of man and 
concern for the poor and still snatch 


food provided by the Marshall Plan 
and such agencies as CARE from 
the mouths of ill-nourished children 
(this situation provides one of the 
more serious episodes in the book). 
But it is another thing to portray 
Communists as a sort of comic-opera 
buffoons. Some Communists may of 
course be just about that, but com- 
munism is a much more sinister thing. 

If this reservation is kept in mind 
—and I hope it doesn’t mean that 
whatever sense of humor I may have 
has all of a sudden gone ponderous— 
this book will afford many a quietly 
hilarious moment. And, as a matter 
of fact, the tragic note is never far 
below the surface as we see the poor 
peasants asking Moscow for fish and 
being proffered a stone. 

There were some critics who 
thought that Mr. Guareschi’s portrayal 
of Don Camillo in the earlier book 
was irreverent. For those sensitive 
sober-sides, I call attention to the 
author’s advance apology in this vol- 
ume’s introductory chapter: “If there 
is a priest anywhere who feels of- 
fended by my treatment of Don 
Camillo, he is welcome to break the 
biggest candle available over my 
head.” I, for one, won’t do any candle- 
breaking. 

It would be ungracious not to give 
special notice to the smooth and un- 
noticeable translation by Frances 
Frenaye. Harotp C. GARDINER 




















Current books 
for thoughtful 


readers 


THE WOMAN 
SHALL 
CONQUER 


By Don Sharkey 


Here at last is the complete ac- 
count of all authentic and known 
apparitions of Our Lady from 
1830 to the present. The author 
has set down an interesting and 
integrated story of Mary’s message 
of prayer and penance, from her 
appearance to Zoe Catherine 
Laboure at Paris to LaSallette, 
Lourdes, Fatima and lesser known 
places. $3.75 


* . ” 


CATHEDRALS 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


By J. Herman Schauinger 


The first modern biography of a 
great pioneer of the Church on 
America’s frontier—Bishop Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget, first bishop of 
Bardstown. $4.00 


THE 
EXISTENTIAL- 
IST REVOLT 


By Kurt Reinhardt 


This discussion points up the 
weakness of atheistic existentialism 
and shows how the very arguments 
of the atheists prove the Christian 
thesis. $3.50 


* * . 


STIRRING 
THE EMBERS 


By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


The author of many popular books 
of meditation offers here thirty 
short meditations especially for 
religious to help them regain and 
strengthen the ofiginal fervor of 
their profession days. $2.75 


At your bookstore 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


109 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee |, Wis. 
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What gives in the South 





SOUTH OF FREEDOM 





By Carl T. Rowan. Knopf. 270p. $3.50 


A young Negro newspaperman on the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune reports 
on his 6,000-mile tour through all 
parts of the South ten years after he 
had left his home town in Tennessee. 
In between he had served in the 
Navy, earned a commission, studied 
at Oberlin, taken his master’s degree 
in journalism at Minnesota and es- 
tablished himself as an experienced 
reporter. In spite of his brilliant 
career, he was nothing but a “nigger” 
when he traveled through the South. 
Shameful as it was, this re-experience 
of being a Negro helped him to ob- 
serve and to judge the actual situation 
in the South and to make it evident 
once more that less has changed than 
we too often like to believe. 

His book is among the most valu- 
able publications in the field of race 
relations, a document indispensable 
for social scientists and political lead- 
ers. More, his lively descriptions of 
the “little things” (as he calls them), 
his colorful but simple style, his 
ability to make the reader share in his 
genuine feelings and reactions, will 
appeal to everyone who has the 
courage to face a deeply distressing 
situation. 

It is quite significant that the idea 
to undertake this kind of reporting 
came to the author when a buddy of 
his from Texas, an honest and serious 
man, showed an alarming ignorance 
about everything concerning Negroes 
although (or because?) he had been 
brought up with all the established 
prejudices. “If youre a Southern 
white person,” he told Rowan, “you 
see these things and you don’t. You're 
taught not to care . . . Don’t preach, 
but tell it all, for there must be many 
people in the South with big hearts 
but so little knowledge of this thing.” 
And Rowan has now “told it all,” and 
he has done it in a magnificent way. 

Rvupoupu E. Morris 





MATADOR 





By Barnaby Conrad. Houghton Mifflin. 
218p. $2.75 


This is a good novel, well printed and 
set up, and finely illustrated. The 
author was also the illustrator and 
by virtue of this book he is a master 
in both faculties. 

The bull and its ritual killing in a 
ring arouse both the beast and the 
God that is in all men, so that Roy 
Campbell can write his great devo- 
tional poem to Christ wherein He is 
“the red torero who took the toss on 


the black horns of the Cross,” and 
men like this man Barnaby Conrad 
can, around the bull ring, tell a tale 
of life as it is. The mob yells its head 
off at a bullfight. To most of us the 
whole thing seems bloody, cruel and 
degraded. Yet it can arouse such art, 
such poetry, such writing, and such 
skill and courage in the ring. Blasco 
Ibafiez said that the only beast in the 
Plaza de Toros was the crowd—which 
is what this book says. 

The novel is the story of the life 
and death of a matador, from his 
skinny beginnings through to his high 
death, where he sacrifices himself for 
the howls of the crowd. His woman is 
a troliop; his friends, save his handler, 
are false; only his mother is the stead- 
fas’ one. The grave young torero, sin- 
fui, deluded, killed by the plaudits of 
the crowd, stalks stiff-legged into the 
mind of the reader because of the 
quality of the writing in this novel. 
May this book achieve the success that 
it deserves. W. B. READy 





SUBMARINE! 





By Commander Edward L. Beach, 
U.S.N. Holt. 301p. $3.50 


If anyone wants to know why the 
officers and men who take U. S. sub- 
marines to sea draw extra pay, this 
tightly written account of outstanding 
war exploits will answer any doubts 
the taxpayer may have. Commander 
Beach and his friends actually made a 
better all-around record of commerce- 
raiding than the German U-boats did. 
The way that record was made is the 
subject matter of this exciting book. 

Authenticity is always expected 
when a professional officer writes for 
public print. Commander Beach is 
also an excellent writer, whose yarn- 
spinning qualified him for appearance 
in that admirable, if almost unknown, 
magazine, Bluebook. 

In short, if you want to know what 
it’s like to be 300 feet down, with 
tanks filling to take you further below, 
while six Jap destroyers drop every- 
thing except sake bottles on top of 
you, read Submarine! It might even 
reconcile a combat infantryman to the 
fact that the submariners draw extra 
pay and fancy rations. 

R. W. Daty 


THe Doctors Jacost, by Rhoda 
Truax (Little, Brown. $3.50). Mary 
C. Putnam, a daughter of the pub- 
lisher George Palmer Putnam, was 
born in 1842 and grew up in a time 
when ladies were decidedly not wel- 
come in the practice of medicine. She 
became a doctor in spite of all preju- 
dices and this biographical novel 
traces her student days in Philadel- 
phia to the Ecole de Médecine in Paris 
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and eventually to her marriage to 
Doctor Abraham Jacobi. She made 
him a good wife and undoubtedly 
helped him achieve distinction as the 
father of the new specialty of Pedi- 
atrics. Theirs was a sad, rather stoical 
life, as described by the author, 
Francis J. Braceland finds it a well- 
written book, folksy in spots, but in 
general not up to the caliber of the 
author’s previous volume on Joseph 
Lister, The Father of Modern Surgery. 





Rev. Joun F. Bropenicx, S.]., 
Professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory at Weston College, is the 
author of The Holy See and 
the Irish Movement for Re- 
peal of the Union With En- 
gland. 

RupouirxH E. Morais is assistant 
professor of sociology and po- 
litical science at Marquette. 

W. B. Reapy, author of The 
Great Disciple, is attached to 
the library at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

R. W. Daty is assistant profes- 
sor in the English, History 
and Government Department 
at the U. S. Naval Academy. 








THE WORD 











“Go thou and do in like manner” 
(Luke 10:37; 12th Sunday after Pen- 
tecost). 


The fullness of life, our personal per- 
fection, is measured by charity: a two- 
fold, interior, God-given love for God 
and for our neighbor. This the lawyer 
appears to have known quite well as 
he questioned Christ, in this Sunday’s 
Gospel. Where he failed and fell short 
was in not knowing who was his 
neighbor. Christ drew him the fa- 
miliar parable of the Samaritan who 
cared, compassionate and unrecom- 
pensed, for a stranger found by the 
roadside. And His counsel and chal- 
lenge to the lawyer, as to us, was: 
“Go thou and do in like manner.” 
As we dwell on this gospel account, 
it is clear at a glance that, willing or 
not, the world has been influenced 
deeply by these words of Christ. To- 
day the Samaritan is extremely well 
known. He works, so to speak, from 
an office in town, well staffed and 
efficiently run by professionals, a vis- 
ible symbol and sign of this age of 
Point Four and the Good Neighbor 
policy: excellent things in themselves. 
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But the Good Neighbor policy must, 
of course, be more than mere policy; 
it must draw vigor and life from a 
moral principle. And the wisdom and 
wealth of Point Four, in the terms of 
St. Paul, will be, as we know, but 
“as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal” (1 Cor. 13:2) if it does not 
derive from the charity we owe our 
fellowman. 

After years of patiently probing the 
truths of the spiritual life, we find in 
ourselves, still, an uncanny capacity 
for mistaking the point of a thing, for 
weighing spiritual truths by external 
and often quite secondary circum- 
stances. We live, as we must, in a 
world of the senses; but we are 
fascinated, numbed and bemused, as 
a moth by the flame, by the size and 
the shape and the color of things. We 
are led astray as easily in our love for 
others as we are in our love for God. 

Love, as we know, lies more in 
deeds than in words. That solid 
Ignatian truth goes back far beyond 
Ignatius to the lips of Christ Himself: 
“By their fruits you shall know them” 
(Matt. 7:20). But love is measured 
neither by deeds nor by words except 
in so far as they serve to reveal and 
reflect the wells of interior life that 
lie deep in the soul. Charity is, as St. 
Thomas observes, the queen of the 
virtues; love is interior. Here, indeed, 
“the beauty of the queen’s daughter 
is within.” 

At times we find, as we challenge 
ourselves, that it is not easy to love. 
For love cannot be turned on and off, 
willy-nilly, like a water faucet. It does 
not function that way, nor do we. 
Love is a movement of the soul that 
embraces al] that is good. It comes 
from a source deep in the soul, called 
forth by attraction: an appeal per- 
ceived by the mind in the light of 
faith and reason. Love, we are told, 
is blind. But it need not be led by 
the blind. We can and must take our 
love to prayer and reflection: to search 
out and study, to relish and weigh the 
true and eternal values of Christian 
love in our life in Christ. There in 
prayer, in the heart’s chapel, will the 
worldly scales of the senses fall from 
the mind. Under the grace and light 
of the Spirit of God the leper will 
stand revealed as a child of God, the 
poor as members of Christ. There the 
cup of cold water will be seen to be 
given, not alone to an ailing child, 
but into the nail-pierced hands of One 
who uttered from parched lips the 
redemptive cry: “I thirst” (John 
19:28), 

The words of the lawyer do not, 
of course, reveal the full height and 
the scope, the breadth and perfection 
of Christian fraternal love. They re- 
flect the command of God to the Jew- 
ish people under the Old Law, “Thou 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The commandment of Christ to fra- 
ternal love draws the Christian into 
the very way of the Cross: “This is 
My commandment, that you love one 
another as I have loved you” (John 
15:12). WituiaM J. Reap, S.J. 





THEATRE 











CONFUSED DIAGNOSIS. James 
Thurber, who collaborated with Elliott 
Nugent in writing The Male Animal, 
has convinced himself that American 
drama has fallen into an incurable 
decline. Describing a _ back-stage 
cocktail party celebrating the success- 
ful revival of the comedy, Mr. Thur- 
ber tearfully observes: “It seemed to 
me, back in New York after a hundred 
days and back on Broadway after 
twelve years, that the American 
theatre is lying at death’s door largely 
because of the congressional probes 
of playwrights, among other writers, 
which began five years ago and seem 
likely to go on forever. 

“The constant open season on writ- 
ers,” Mr. Thurber sobs, as if modern 
nimrods were licensed to shoot play- 
wrights on sight, “... has taken the 
exuberance and gaiety out of the 
theatre.” 

Mr. Thurber’s lament was featured 
in the Sunday, July 27, issue of the 
New York Times, absorbing a column 
and a half of the paper’s valuable 
space, but the burden of his ululation 
is contained in the above brief quota- 
tion. The rest is a marvel of tautology. 

Mr. Thurber is upset because a few 
practitioners of the stage arts have 
been asked to explain why their names 
appeared on the letterheads of pres- 
sure groups which were either inten- 
tionally or innocently stooges for the 
Communist conspiracy against civiliza- 
tion. It is obviously embarrassing to 
have one’s loyalty questioned, but 
there is no reason why playwrights 
and actors, any more than clergymen 
or labor leaders, should be exempt 
from being called up on the carpet. 
If you are not a witch, however, you 
do not have to be very much afraid of 
witch hunters. 

Mr. Thurber’s complaint that Con- 
gress is driving gaiety out of the 
theatre would be astonishing news to 
the thousands who are laughing their 
heads off in the Majestic, where South 
Pacific is showing, or the 46th Street 
Theatre, where Guys and Dolls is 
dispensing hilarity, or the Henry Mil- 
ler, where The Moon Is Blue is a roar- 
ing hit. Even in the Music Box, where 
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Recent Titles 





THE HALO 
ON THE SWORD 


St. Joan of Arc 
By Mary Purcell—The story of St. 
Joan from her childhood to her 
martyrdom told not as a ponderous 
biography, but as an epic of people 
who throb with life, who love and 
plot and fight their way through one 
of the most exciting eras of history.” 


—Irish Independent $3.00 


ONWARD MR. CASEY 


The Misadventures of a Gentle Man 


By Brassil Fitzgerald — A series of 
amusing episodes from the life of 
Grandpa Casey, revealing his strength 
and weaknesses, his good will, his 
love for his neighbor and his fine 
sense of humor. $3.00 


THE CARTHUSIANS 





| This discussion on the intimate details 
of the Carthusian way of life is aptly 
| introduced by a sketch of the life of 
St. Bruno, its illustrious founder. The 
pook closes with a description of 
the rules and an estimate of the 
Carthusian life, $1.75 


PRAYER IN FAITH 


By Mother Janet Erskine Stuart, 
| R.S.C.].—Thoughts for the liturgical 
seasons and feasts compiled by L. 

Keppel from Mother Stuart's spiritual 
| notes and occasional verses. $3.00 


SUFFERING 
WITH CHRIST 


An anthology compiled from Dom 
Columba Marmion’s major works as 
well as from his letters of spiritual 
direction. The extracts contemplate 
Christ in His Person and in His work 
of redemption. $3.75 


THE PRACTICE OF 
MENTAL PRAYER 


By Dom Godefroid Belorgey, O.C.S.O. 
—'‘‘No one who is in earnest about 
learning the know-how of mental 
| prayer can afford to pass this book 
by—unless it wculd be to go to one of 
the more classical authors. And yet 
they shall find little or nothing that 
is not already admirably expressed 
by Dom Belorgey.”—Catholic Review 





| Service—September selection of Spir- 


itua! Book Associates. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold —— 
| THE NEWMAN PRESS 


| Westminster, Maryland 
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roy page —— - B S. degree; LE MOYNE specializes in the Pure Sciences of Chem- ers 
nee oe a “* “st z ~— oo istry, Biology, Physics and Mathematics. Boasts one of the ‘ies 
Sche r vl, new 1 Rel ee Si ee best-equipped Science laboratories in New York State. Con- ste 
TE a SROMENES Shee. ducts the standard Pre-medical and Pre-engineering courses. pert 
LE MOYNE offers its own specially devised Pes 
plan in Theology for its college students which _|| LE MOYNE has established on the campus—clubs, soci- cial , 
has received national recognition. Twenty-four eties and fraternities, governed by the students themselves aay 
credits in Scholastic Philosophy are required which are practical experiments in the art of democratic inal 
of all students. Thirty Jesuits and thirty-eight Christian living. These are religious, academic, athletic and rah 
lay professors constitute the teaching staff. social in character. ie 
clima 
porti: 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE is located in the exact centre of the State of New York — a glo 
easily accessible by train or auto in a short span of time from any part of the State. The Nuge 
campus, comprising 115 acres, is situated in the eastern section, which is residential, of the and ; 
city of Syracuse, on Le Moyne Heights, the highest point of land in the city — with a modern than 
and new college plant valued at over three million dollars. are p 
natior 
LE MOYNE offers, to out-of-town students, boarding facilities which are available in yee 
private homes approved by the college. Over two hundred and twenty-five students were ac- dimes 
commodated in this fashion last year. lous 
ulous 
tentio 
LE MOYNE has sent forth 514 graduates in the two classes graduated to date, 1951- Th 
1952. The total enrollment in 1951-52 was 1232. The Placement Bureau of the College has ican 
been successful in placing its graduates in excellent positions and has a fine record in its the V 
year-around part-time work bureau for its students. Scholarships and Student Aid are avail- cestor 
able. Registration of new students is still open. his c 
killed 
only 
never 
he fin 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE | “ 
courti 
Nineteenth ina series presented by Jesuit colleges Le Moyne Heights Syracuse 3, New York and e 
and universities in the United States, 
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Mr. Thurber’s The Male Animal is in 
revival, the customers are laughing too 
loud to notice if a congressional in- 
vestigator is looking over their col- 
lective shoulder. 

If the American theatre is lying at 
death’s door, as Mr. Thurber asserts 
and I doubt, it is not because our play- 
wrights and actors are being driven in- 
sane by congressional persecution. It 
is because all contemporary play- 
wrights, except O'Neill, accepted the 
secular theory of the universe as the 
basis of dramatic values. Now that 
secularism has become bankrupt, they 
have no source of inspiration. When 
a younger generation of playwrights 
comes of age, more interested in inter- 
preting the spirit of the ration than 
in uncovering its debris and drainage, 
we shall again have a theatre which, 
while not crowded with masterpieces, 
will at least be worthy of adult at- 
tention. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILM 











THE QUIET MAN is director John 
Ford’s affectionate but by no means 
mawkish tribute to the people of his 
native Ireland. It is also, in the opin- 
ion of a wide cross-section of pre- 
viewers, critical and otherwise, his 
richest and most appealing film. 

Broken down into its component 
parts, the picture is made up of so- 
cial satire, character comedy, a tender 
love story, a hauntingly lovely Tech- 
nicolor pastoral photographed in coun- 
ties Galway and Mayo —all liberally 
interspersed with hints of violence and 
climaxed by a donnybrook of epic pro- 
portions. By sheer craftsmanship, plus 
a glowing script adapted by Frank S. 
Nugent from Maurice Walsh’s novel 
and a keen appreciation of the more 
than life-size virtues and foibles which 
are popularly identified with the Irish 
national character, Ford succeeds in 
welding these diverse elements into 
a unified whole of great warmth and 
charm. He is aided by a cast mirac- 
ulously attuned to the director’s in- 
tentions. 

The story concerns a likable Amer- 
ican (John Wayne) who returns to 
the West-of-Ireland home of his an- 
cestors. He carries a heavy burden on 
his conscience (he has accidentally 
killed a man in a prize fight) and wants 
only a quiet and peaceful life and 
never again to fight a man. Instead, 
he finds that everything important in 
village life, from buying a house to 
courting a girl, is governed by custom 
and elaborate protocol which, as an 


untutored outsider, he is constantly 
violating with anything but peaceful 
results. Ultimately, to attain the quiet 
life and the respect of his bride 
(Maureen O’Hara), the hero is forced 
to use his fists to defeat her bullying 
brother (Victor McLaglen). 

All of this sounds ordinary enough. 
But from the first moment when 
Wayne steps off the train, inquires 
the way to Innisfree from a group of 
bystanders and, having received a 
flood of eloquent but impractical di- 
rections, steals away leaving the ob- 
livious group still debating the route 
among themselves, the proceedings 
are practically irresistible. Their hu- 
mor and perception and their feeling 
for a way of life in which, for all its 
eccentricities, faith, tradition and the 
dignity of the individual have real 
meaning, have seldom been dupli- 
cated on the screen. 

I doubt that any race of people, 
the Irish included, are actually quite 
so pleasant to meet, more’s the pity. 
As played by Ford’s hand-picked cast, 
made up largely of Abbey players and 
Abbey alumni and including Barry 
Fitzgerald, Ward Bond, Mildred Nat- 
wick, Arthur Shields and Eileen 
Crowe, the pleasure for adults is none 
the less real. (Argosy-Republic) 


WHAT PRICE GLORY was also 
directed by John Ford, but turns out 
to be a disappointingly flat movie. 
The director appears to have believed 
in his materials and to have done his 
best to give them vitality and mean- 
ing. What seems to be the trouble is 
that the Maxwell Anderson-Ijawrence 
Stallings play is paying the price for 
once shattering a precedent and set- 
ting a style. On re-examination a gen- 
eration later it seems a weak imitation 
of the very cycle of war plays which 
it set in motion. 

The implacable but slightly comic 
feud between Captain Flagg and 
Sergeant Quirt (in this version played 
respectively by James Cagney and Dan 
Dailey) now appears footless and a 
little childish. Charmaine (Corinne 
Calvet), the fickle object of their 
mutual affections, is no more credible 
than a dance-hall trollop in a grade-B 
western. Even more damaging, the 
lines that once conveyed an electrify- 
ing insight into the grim realities of 
war—the wounded lieutenant’s “What 
price glory now, Captain Flagg?” and 
Quirt’s “Wait for baby” tag-line—are 
likely to strike today’s war-inured 
audience as both postured and naively 
unrealistic. Despite a handsome Tech- 
nicolor production and some impres- 
sively staged individual scenes, the 
picture can be recommended only to 
incurably nostalgic adults. 

(20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALSH 
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_ A Catholic priest 
tells the shocking, 


eye-witness story of 
the Red conquest 


of China 
THE 

ENEMY 

WITHIN 


BY RAYMOND DE JAEGHER 
& IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


W BITIEN by a missionary who 
spent 19 precarious years in 
China, this book fully shows how 
Communism, with its horrors and 
insidious strategy, spread throughout 
the Far East and crept into China. 
“We urge you to read it .. . This is 
a real-life adventure story par excel- 
lence.’ —Catholic Monthly Review 


“A vivid and fascinating account of 
a Catholic priest’s experiences with 
the Chinese Communists during their 
methodic climb to power in North 
China in the long years of war against 
Japan . . . Interesting narrative .. . 
lively style.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“The first fully documented, eye- 
witness account by any Westerner 
who experienced any such period of 
exposure to the long-term policy of 
torture and enslavement.” 

—N. Y. World Telegram & Sun 


At all booksellers, or sent to your 
home for 10 days' FREE examination 








Tc: DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. A-8, 575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me for 10 days FREE examination THE 
ENEMY WITHIN. Within 10 days I may either 
return the book and owe nothing, or keep it 
and send only $3.75, plus a few eents shipping 
cost, in full payment. 


NGO. cc acs sccccscsestoestecteswiouvencnees 


BAGLESS ov cccscsccscccsccecscssocseneuceag ee 





SAVE! Check here if you prefer to 
* CJ enclose $2.75 with this coupon, in 
which case we will prepay all shipping costs. 
Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


We are established book publishers whose basic policy 
is to encourage new or unknown authors. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your religious or scholarly 
work, biography, poetry, novel, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet CA. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 w. 31 St., N. Y.1 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 











otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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C4 HOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
windings for bibles, missals, religious art 
rom Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL, 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 147 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 


Carolina. 
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Hollywood vs. Japan 

Enpitor: In your June 21 issue you ran 
an article by myself concerning the 
destructive role of Hollywood gang- 
ster-crime-western movies in Asia. 

It may interest your readers to know 
that the Japanese press is in a furor 
because the Big Ten major Hollywood 
studios, who flood Japan with their 
junk, have flatly refused to submit 
their films to Japanese censorship. 

In a strictly nineteenth-century im- 
perialist attitude, Hollywood is ship- 
ping its films in without any contro] 
by the Japanese. Hollywood knows 
that as long as the U. S. occupation 
forces are there, the Japanese are in 
a difficult and delicate position and 
will not unnecessarily press the Amer- 
icans. This is a shameful exploitation 
of Japan’s present situation. 

Apparently Hollywood does not 
concede any right on the part of the 
Japanese to censor the material being 
shown to their children and youths. 

Ricuarp L-G, DEVERALL 

Tokyo, Japan 


Speaking of steel... 
Epiror: Reading the two anti-steel- 
union letters in your issue of August 
2, I was reminded that I had failed 
to register approval of your excellent 
coverage of labor matters. 

You are a help to the ordinary cit- 
izen seeking information because you 
give a calm, factual coverage. When 
you cite Catholic principles, you are 
sound, and you do not say that “so- 
and-so is in accord with Catholic 
principles” unless you have authority 
to back you up. 

The two letters against unions are 
from people who should read AMER- 
1cA regularly. In a few months this 
would enable them to make distinc- 
tions and to understand what are 
“natural” rights. They may realize that 
in the moral order it is better for men 
to be organized than to be atomized 
and locked in continual competition 
with their fellow-workers. 

(Rev.) Cares O. Rice 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Non-Welsh” Catholics? 
Epitor: The touching and admirable 
article by Raymond Garlick on the 
Church in Wales (Am. 7/26) betrays 
a point of view that is all too prev- 
alent among English and Welsh Cath- 
olics. 

One can sympathize with the de- 
sire of the Welsh to be importuned 
in their own tongue, and one can 
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agree with the English Catholics that 
it would be good to have the Mass 
celebrated in the well-mannered and 
dignified style that they love. But 
the fact is too little recognized by 
them that the Church in their lands 
owes far more than they admit to the 
Irish emigrants of the “Hungry ’For- 
ties” and after who brought their love 
of God with their poverty when they 
settled among the non-Catholic Welsh 
and English. 

The city of Cardiff and its environs 
now has a goodly number of flourishing 
parishes, schools, a high school for 
boys and one for girls. There are tens 
of thousands of Catholics in Swansea, 
in Cardiff, in the towns of the 
Rhondda Valley, and they were born 
there of parents who were born there. 
Are they not Welsh Catholics, because 
they lack the tongue? 

They generally lack the literary 
ability of the Welsh converts also, and 
for the most part the poetry of Saun- 
ders Lewis means less to them even 
than the poetry of Paul Claudel. For 
all that, the Church in Wales, and in 
England, because of them, is in a bet- 
ter state than would seem from the 
writers, the converts, the lovers of 
language and of form. 

WriuiaM B. READY 

Stanford, Calif. 


Philippines plea 

Eprror: As the happy result of scores 
of appeals, I now receive—very spo- 
radically—a copy or two of AMERICA. 
If, by way of a minor miracle of 
charity, some twenty people were to 
mail me their copies after reading, I 
could do real good here with them. 

Other missionaries will bear out 
my contention that the Philippines is 
urgently in need of good reading 
material. The newsstands are flooded 
with Watchtower propaganda and 
with sexy comics, crime stories, etc. 
These usually sell for a penny or two. 
Good Catholic magazines cost much 
more. The reason alleged for the dif- 
ference is “import control”—which 
does not seem to affect the sale of the 
comics. 

We need great amounts of good 
reading matter to educate the tastes 
of our millions of Catholics. 

(Rev.) CHARLES SCHREINER, M.H.M 

San Miguel 

Porv. Iloilo, P. I. 


(A reference to this topic will be 
found in “Underscorings,” p. 492 of 
this issue. Ep.) 
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Schools and Colleges 


District of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholie Institution for the Higher 
Education ef Wemen 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame ce Namut 
Vor particulars address the Secretary of the Collegs 





Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate in heart 
of Berkshires. All modern equipment. 
New gymnasium. Private golf course. 
Complete sports program. Skiing. Elev. 
1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Cranwell Seheol, 426 Lee Read, Lenex, Mass. 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding Schoel for High Scheel Boye 
Address 
Headmaster, Bex W, for catalog 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings . 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Edueation of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Amerti- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.” 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—o——_—. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominle 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 

Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, J lism, Dr ti Di d 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.3; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses., Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes, 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N, Y. 


Ohio 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothérs of Lioly Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
Tural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs, 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 























Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





(FRA OLS Sh) 


service your account . . . the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 








for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredieni in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 














